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The  goal  of  the  Army  today,  as  it  has  been  for  more  than 
200  years,  is  to  be  able  to  go  to  war  when  directed  to  do  so. 
An  effective  Army  is  essential  to  the  continued  health  of  this 
democracy,  especially  in  these  perilous  times,  for  as 
President  Washington  wrote  the  Congress  in  1793: 

“There  is  a rank  due  to  the  United  States  among 
nations  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost  by 
the  reputation  of  weakness  ...  if  we  desire  to  avoid 
insult  we  must  be  ready  to  repel  it;  if  we  desire  peace 
...  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for 
war.’’ 

Prevention,  or  deterrence,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  motorists  slow  down  when  a police  car  is  in  sight  -- 
whether  or  not  they  are  speeding.  People  don’t  trespass  as 
freely  across  the  property  guarded  by  a police  dog.  Clearly, 
behavior  is  shaped  by  the  existence  of  a force  which  is  seen 
as  capable  of  appropriate  response. 

If  a deterrent  is  to  be  effective,  it’s  got  be  ready,  capable 
and  commonly  seen  as  such.  It's  got  to  be  ready  when  the 
violation  occurs,  for  at  95  mph,  the  patrol  car  has  but  a 
fraction  of  time  to  respond  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Army  must  possess  the  means  at 
hand  now,  to  go  to  war.  Otherwise,  we  fail  the  nation. 
Unfortunately,  our  task  is  not  as  simple  as  maintaining  a 
highway  patrol. 

The  Army  is  a large  organization,  nearly  1.7  million 
strong.  Geographically,  it  spans  the  globe,  yet  numbers  and 
exotic  places  do  not  depict  the  enormity  of  its  task.  Today’s 
Army  possesses  immense  numbers  of  major  equipment 
items;  things  such  as  tanks,  radars,  communications 
systems,  helicopters,  and  data  processing  banks.  But  the 
Army  is  not  people  slaved  to  mechanical  things.  It  is  an 
environment  within  which  motivated  people  work  together 
for  the  achievement  of  this  nation’s  physical  security.  The 
Army  is  an  organism:  a living,  breathing  body  of  people  who 
share  a dedication  and  resolve  about  the  importance  of  what 
they  do,  about  the  future  of  their  country,  and  about  each 
other.  Without  this  kind  of  dedicated  participation,  the  Army 
is  without  life  — empty  boots  and  saddles!  The  Army  can 
be  only  as  good  as  its  people.  Each  decision  I make  as  Chief 
of  Staff  is  directly  related  to  the  soldier;  improving  the 
soldier’s  survivability,  both  as  a human  being  and  as  a 
soldier;  creating,  I hope,  an  environment  where  he  or  she 
can  develop  into  a whole  person. 

Another  Army  goal  therefore  --  second  only  to  preparing 
for  war  --  is  preparing  soldiers  for  growth  across  all  of  their 
dimensions:  physical,  mental,  spiritual,  and  social.  By 
helping  the  individual  to  become  a “whole  person’’  --  we 
better  serve  the  nation. 

GENERAL  EDWARD  C.  MEYER 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army 
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Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  life  in  the  United  States 
might  be  like  if  dedicated  young  men  and  women  had  not 
formed  a strong  American  defense  force  for  the  past  204 
years?  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  would  be  speaking 
English  with  an  “I  say,  old  bean”  or  “your’re  bloody  right” 
ring,  or  how  about  “Les  Etats-Unis,  Depuis  quand  etes-vous 
ici?”  Or  maybe  “ los  Estados  Unidos.  Como  Esta  Usted?” 
Or  “Sprechen  Sie  Deutsch?” 

The  United  States  Army  is  an  opportunity  of  a lifetime  for 
young  men  and  women,  who  are  mentally  and  physically 
able  to  serve  their  country.  The  history  of  our  proud  nation 
can  be  written  from  the  battle  streamers  that  fly  so  proudly 
from  the  United  States  Army  Colors.  Young  folks  like 
yourselves  have  been  dedicating  their  lives  to  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  since  before  we  were  a nation.  The  youth  of 
our  nation  have  always  been  a part  of  the  action  when 
history  was  being  made.  In  most  cases,  the  youth  in  uniform 
have  been  the  ones  to  make  the  history.  Because  of  our 


nation’s  need  for  a strong  defense  force,  the  military  people 
are  always  the  first  on  the  scene. 

A strong  military  force  is  a necessity  for  a country,  and 
service  in  this  force  is  a good  and  honorable  profession. 
However,  no  one  ever  said  that  it  was  easy.  It  is  demanding, 
challenging  and  will  tax  your  physical  and  mental 
capabilities.  It  is  equally  as  rewarding  though,  in  self- 
fulfillment,  pride  in  accomplishment  and  prestige  in  being  a 
member  of  the  nation’s  defense  force. 

The  young  men  and  women  entering  the  military  today 
can  look  forward  to  all  these  things  plus  more.  Today’s 
soldiers  are  limited  only  by  their  abilities,  ambition,  dreams 
and  desires.  There  are  more  that  350  different  skills 
required  in  today’s  Army. 


SMA  WILLIAM  A.  CONNELLY 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
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Encircled  by  brush,  weeds  and  rattlesnakes,  two  men  from  Coast  Guard  LORAN  Station  Searchlight  take  in  the  view.  The  station  is  located  in 
the  Nevada  desert. 


The  Coast  Guard 


in  the  middle  of  the  Nevada  desert? 


The  desert  breeze  shifted  strongly 
across  the  open  plain.  On  Spirit 
Mountain,  a small  band  of  Paiute 
Indians  huddled  closely  together  to  cut 
the  wind’s  chilling  scream. 

Small  whirls  of  dust  hovered  over 
bowls  of  caterpillars  and  grasshopper 
paste.  A net  used  in  catching  rabbits 
suddenly  toppled  over,  breaking  some 
earthern  pottery. 

Two  hundred  years  pass.  Spirit 
Mountain  and  the  surrounding  plains 
look  much  the  same.  Today,  the 
screaming  winds  have  subsided, 
replaced  by  the  mechanical  hum  ot 
20th  century  technology. 

In  the  middle  ot  this  Nevada  plain 


stands  a one  story  concrete  building 
surrounded  by  four  700-foot  towers. 
Encircled  by  brush,  weeds,  jackrabbits 
and  rattlesnakes,  Coast  Guard  Long 
Range  Aids  to  Navigation  (LORAN) 
Station  Searchlight  emits  a constant 
signal  to  aid  ships  on  the  high  seas  in 
finding  their  way  to  port. 

Developed  as  a super  secret  system 
to  supply  accurate  navigational  data  to 
ships  and  aircraft  of  the  Allied  nations 
during  World  War  II,  it  has  evolved  into 
a world-wide  aid  to  navigation  that  is 
free  to  all  nations.  Today  it  is  one  of 
several  systems  used  throughout  the 
world  by  which  mariners  and  aircraft 
navigators  accurately  plot  and  keep 


track  of  their  position  anywhere  on 
earth. 

The  systems  works  something  like 
this.  There  are  two  or  three  LORAN 
stations  in  a chain,  depending  on  the 
type  of  LORAN  we  are  talking  about. 
One  station  transmits  an  electronically- 
timed  radio  pulse.  Another  station, 
miles  away,  transmits  a pulse  at  a 
prescribed  time  lapse  (measured  in 
microseconds).  A third  station  does 
likewise. 

Aboard  the  ship  or  aircraft  the 
navigator  receives  these  signals  on 
special,  sophisticated  LORAN 
receivers.  The  equipment  electronically 
measures  the  critical  time  lapses 
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between  the  signals.  Using  specially 
designed  charts,  the  navigator  plots 
lines  of  position.  The  intersection  of 
these  lines  indicate  the  craft’s  position 
on  the  earth’s  surface  or  above  it. 
This,  of  course,  is  a highly  simplified 
version  of  how  LORAN  works. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  been  charged 
with  administering  the  LORAN  program 
since  its  inception  and  mans  nearly  60 
stations  around  the  world.  Because  of 
radio  interference,  LORAN  stations  are 
located  in  remote  places  to  provide  a 
signal  as  distortion-free  as  possible. 

About  half  the  crewmembers  on  a 


LORAN  station  are  electronics 
technicians  (ET).  They  are  trained  at 
service  schools  to  calibrate,  repair  and 
operate  LORAN  transmitters,  timers 
and  monitors.  ETs  and  non-rated  petty 
officers  stand  four,  eight  or  12  hour 
watches  monitoring  equipment  around 
the  clock. 

About  one  third  of  all  Coast  Guard 
LORAN  stations  are  termed  “isolated.” 
That  means  crewmembers  cannot  bring 
their  families  with  them  since  there  is 
precious  little  civilization  in  the  vicinity. 
Some  stations  are  located  in  inhabited 
areas  such  as  Hokkaido,  Japan  or  Sylt, 


Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Gene  Mothershead 
checks  the  patchboard  of  the  Status  Alarm 
Unit  at  the  Searchlight  LORAN  station. 
Searchlight  is  located  in  the  Nevada  desert, 
an  unusual  place  for  Coast  Guardsmen  to 
be  stationed. 
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Germany,  while  others  are  in  virtually 
inaccessible  areas  such  as  Kure  Island 
or  Attu,  Alaska. 

Searchlight  is  one  ot  these.  People 
are  not  quite  sure  how  the  name  came 
about.  Some  old  timers  say  the  city 
was  named  after  a box  of  matches. 
Others  say  it  derived  from  a remark  by 
an  old  miner  in  the  1800’s.  “If  there  is 
any  gold  around  here,  you'll  need  a 
searchlight  to  find  it!” 

During  the  summer,  temperatures 
soar  to  120  degrees.  In  the  winter 
there  could  be  snow  on  the  ground. 


Seaman  Apprentice  William  Murphy,  left, 
receives  a copy  of  the  duty  schedule  from 
Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Gene  Mothershead 
for  Coast  Guard  Station  Searchlight.  Coast 
Guardsmen  stand  watch  around  the  clock 
at  the  Nevada  desert  LOR  AN  station. 


Inside  this  concrete  block,  10 
enlisted  men  and  one  officer  constantly 
work  to  keep  the  eight  pulse  100kHz 
LORAN  station  on  the  air. 

In  the  generator  room,  two  powerful 
Cummings  generator  sets  stand  by  to 
keep  the  system  transmitting,  should 
the  lines  from  nearby  Boulder  Dam  go 
down. 

“They  (the  generators)  don’t  give 
me  much  of  a problem,”  says  Petty 
Officer  1st  Class  Ken  Norem,  as  he 
checked  the  oil  level  on  one  of  the 
generators. 


In  the  operations  room,  surrounded 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
electronics  equipment,  the  eyes  of  the 
station  personnel  occasionally  glance  at 
the  Status  Alarm  Unit  checking  for  the 
yellow-green  happy  face,  smiling  an 
indication  that  all  systems  are  O.K.  The 
computer  controlled  equipment,  which 
assists  the  station  people  in  their 
duties,  is  some  of  the  most  modern  and 
sophisticated  of  its  type  in  the  world. 

Coast  Guard  LORAN  Station 
Searchlight  is  a LORAN-C  station. 
LORAN-C  is  scheduled  to  replace  the 
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older  LORAN-A  system  this  year.  The 
LORAN-A  system  utilizes  the  com- 
parison of  signals  from  two  stations 
transmitted  in  the  medium  frequency 
range  to  provide  the  navigational  plot. 
The  newer  LORAN-C  system  utilizes 
three  stations  from  which  to  compare 
signals  in  the  low  frequency  range  for 
the  navigational  fix.  Using  three  lines 
of  position  provides  for  greater  ac- 
curacy of  the  fix.  Utilization  of  the  low 
frequency  range  for  transmission  of  the 
signal  provides  for  less  interference 
from  other  electromagnetic  frequencies 


in  the  air.  The  result  is  a system 
designed  to  be  accurate  to  within  50 
feet.  It  will  be  of  primary  use  by 
mariners  inside  of  50  miles  of  the  coast 
where  accuracy  of  position  is  man- 
datory to  avoid  collision  or  running 
aground. 

“The  thing  that  really  bothered  me 
the  most  was  the  lack  of  humidity,” 
said  Norem.  “I  was  stationed  on  a 
buoy  tender  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  humidity  always  seemed  to  be  100 
percent.” 

Norem’s  wife,  Janet,  who  works  at  a 


Christian  Day  Care  Center  agreed.  “I 
don’t  know  if  anybody  ever  gets  used 
to  the  temperature.” 

“Initially  I was  apprehensive  about 
moving  out  here.  The  fear  of  the 
unknown  — we  never  lived  out  west 
before,”  said  Kolleen  Youker,  wife  of 
Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Jim  Youker, 
“but  things  worked  out  well.  We  get 
along  comfortably  and  our  nine-year  old 
son  attends  an  excellent  school.” 
Seaman  Larry  Steinmetz  and  his 
wife,  Jan,  are  doing  their  best  in  ad- 
justing to  the  Nevada  environment. 


LORAN-C  coverage  in  North  America 
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7 don't  know  if  anybody  ovor  gets  used  to  the  temperature ' 


“It’s  hard  at  times.  I’m  seven  months 
pregnant  and  I go  40  miles  to  Hen- 
derson for  prenatal  care,"  said  Mrs. 
Steinmetz.  “There  just  isn’t  anything 
closer." 

Depending  on  the  location,  off  duty 
time  for  LORAN  station  crewmembers 
can  be  spent  playing  pool,  completing 
off  duty  educational  or  handicraft 
courses,  or  just  plain  “boondocking" 
and  sightseeing. 

Isolated  tours  of  duty  are  12  months 
long,  with  30  extra  days  of  leave  as 
compensation.  Stations  located 
stateside,  naturally  offer  longer  tours  of 
duty  with  normal  activities  in  nearby 
communities  and  often  family  housing. 

“There’s  no  type  of  dental  care  for 
dependents  that's  convenient,"  said 
Mrs.  Norem.  “There  are  contract 
doctors  for  our  husbands,  but 
dependents  must  go  through 
CHAMPUS  (a  civilian  health  care  plan 
for  health  care." 

The  Coast  Guard  currently  provides 
four  houses  for  married  personnel  in 
Boulder  City.  “It  is  fantastic.  I never 
expected  anything  like  this,"  said  Jill 
Taylor,  wife  of  Chief  Petty  Officer  Greg 
Taylor,  who  is  the  Executive  Petty 
Officer  at  Searchlight. 


More  housing  has  been  built  in  a 
new  area  of  Boulder  City.  These  units 
will  house  the  station's  single 
members. 

This  land  of  yesterday  holds  the  key 
for  today  and  the  promise  for 
tomorrow.  LORAN-C  is  also  used  by 
this  nation’s  space  program  to  provide 
course  corrections  for  lunar  rockets. 
The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  is  experimenting  with  a 
project  using  LORAN-C  to  guide 
ambulances  to  accident  scenes  and 
from  there  to  the  hospital  via  the  most 
expeditious  route. 

Isolated  duty  is  not  for  everyone,  but 
many  Coast  Guardsmen  enjoy  the 
peaceful  escape  from  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  normal  duty.  Once  they 
experience  isolated  duty,  many 
volunteer  for  subsequent  tours.  Today 
however,  many  of  the  isolated  stations 
overseas  are  being  taken  over  by  the 
host  government  crews,  leaving 
stateside  stations  such  as  Searchlight 
as  the  most  typical  of  LORAN  duty. 

At  any  rate,  isolation  in  the  Nevada 
desert  just  isn’t  that  bad,  especially  if 
one  appreciates  the  wonders  of  nature, 
enjoys  peace  and  quiet,  and  savors  the 
tranquility  and  awe-inspiring  marvels  of 
the  desert  sunrise  or  sunset. 


Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Ken  Norem 
performs  preventive  maintenance  on  one  of 
the  two  back-up  generators  at  Searchlight.  ^ 
The  generators  will  be  used  to  keep  the 
Nevada  LORAN  station  on  the  air  if  the  ^ 
electrical  power  circuit  is  lost  between  the 
desert  station  and  Boulder  City. 


Ed.  note:  Our  thanks  to  PA2  Joe 
Davis,  Public  Affairs  Office,  11th  Coast 
Guard  District,  Long  Beach,  Calif,  for 
providing  the  research  and  articles 
from  which  this  story  was  compiled. 
Official  Coast  Guard  photos. 
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I wouldn't  trade  my  blue  suit 
experience  for  anything.  If  I'm 
brainwashed,  I did  it  to  myself.  It 
was  kicks  all  the  way. 


I mis* 

By  Col.  Norman  A.  Parker  [USAF-Ret.] 
Artwork  by  Dave  Stead 

Not  so  long  ago  my  number  three 
son,  suffering  from  his  first  full-time 
job,  asked  me  in  an  abnormally  serious 
tone,  "How  could  you  have  stood 
putting  in  27  years  in  the  Air  Force?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  all  that  regimentation. 

Doing  everything  by  the  numbers." 

"There  are  no  more  numbers  in  the 
Air  Force  than  anyplace  else." 

"It  has  to  be  worse  than  a civilian 
job." 

"I  really  don't  understand  what  you 
mean." 

"Dad,  I think  you’re  brainwashed. 

There  is  no  way  service  life  could  be 
any  fun.  You’ve  got  all  the  rules  that 
any  civilian  has,  plus  twice  as  much 
‘mickey  mouse.’  It  must  have  been 
grim." 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you,"  I sighed. 

"Not  now,  dad,  I've  got  to  pick  up 
Debby."  And  away  he  went. 

No  fun?  Grim?  Maybe  it  was  just  as 
well  he  left  at  that  moment.  I might 
have  told  him  more  than  I should  have. 

Like:  I was  a security  policeman  for 
a year  before  getting  into  personnel 
work.  Forty  airmen  in  the  flight  and 
this  green  lieutenant  — me  — formed 
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you.  Air  Force 


a mutual  admiration  society.  They  used 
to  drop  in  the  house  by  the  dozens, 
challenging  your  mother  to  stretch  a 
few  pounds  of  hamburger.  Two  of  them 
were  stand-in  godfather  and  godmother 
when  your  brother  was  baptized. 

The  night  the  base  Inspector  General 
called  a surprise  practice  deployment 
and  Sergeant  Bill  had  a six-pack  of 
beer  in  his  ammunition  case.  As  a 
distraction,  Airman  Mac  pretended  to 
be  unconscious.  His  reward  was  a 
three-day  stay  in  the  hospital  at 
Fairchild  AFB,  Wash. 

The  day  Airman  Gabe  got  bored  on 
perimeter  patrol  and  made  a set  of 
footprints  in  the  fresh  snow.  The 
footprints  made  it  look  like  someone 
had  penetrated  the  four  fences  in  the 
security  area.  The  next  shift  called  out 
the  whole  base  at  2 a.m. 

When  I left,  the  flight  gave  me  a 
mini-parade  and  a gold  watch. 

In  England  I was  assigned  to  the 
20th  Fighter  Bomber  Group  at  Royal  Air 
Force  Station  Wethersfield.  My  boss, 
the  director  of  personnel,  was  a hard- 
working cuss  who  taught  me  a lot 
about  attention  to  detail.  Russ  also 
liked  an  occasional  practical  joke. 

The  provost  marshall  (military  police 
commander)  and  the  deputy  base 
commander  both  owned  gray  English 


Anglias;  neat  little  compact  cars.  Their 
offices  and  parking  places  were  about 
a block  apart.  One  winter  afternoon, 
when  it  got  dark  early,  Lt.  Col.  Russ 
convinced  me  it  wouid  be  a good  idea 
to  push  each  of  the  cars  to  the  other’s 
parking  place. 

We  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the 
ignition  keys  were  interchangeable. 

They  used  to  drop  in  the  house 
by  the  dozens,  challenging  your 
mother  to  stretch  a few  pounds  of 
hamburger. 


The  deputy  base  commander  drove 
away  in  the  wrong  car.  The  provost 
marshall  was  alert  enough  to  notice  the 
license  plate  on  the  Anglia  in  his 
parking  place.  He  reported  a stolen  car 
to  his  security  force,  and  the  gate 
guards,  two  miles  away,  arrested  the 
deputy  base  commander. 

There  was  no  base  housing  at 
Wethersfield.  As  a result,  we  had 
seven  families  and  one  bachelor  living 
in  an  old  English  manor,  which  had 
been  subdivided  into  apartments.  It  sat 
back  way  off  the  road,  and  we  could 
shoot  pheasant  in  the  back  yard. 

For  warmth  we  had  Aladdin  heaters, 
portable  kerosene-burning  gadgets, 


and  we  burned  coal  in  open  fireplaces. 
Your  mother  cooked  on  a coal  stove, 
and  the  meals  were  just  as  great  then 
as  they  are  now. 

One  evening,  a crow’s  nest  atop 
Jack’s  chimney  caught  fire.  The  local 
volunteer  fire  department  came  in  their 
World  War  I truck,  the  constable 
peddling  up  on  his  bicycle.  They  drank 
three  cases  of  beer  before  they  left. 
Ever  after  they  made  a monthly  fire 
inspection. 

The  base  manpower  officer  lived 
with  us.  Jim  was  a serious  young  man, 
so  very  conscientious.  He  was  catching 
a 5 a.m.  flight  to  Wiesbaden  (Germany) 
one  day  to  attend  a conference.  This 
was  Jim’s  first  and  he  wanted  to 
borrow  an  alarm  clock  with  a loud  ring. 
Jack  loaned  him  his  alarm  clock.  Jack 
also  chained  and  padlocked  the  front 
bumper  of  Jim’s  car  to  an  iron  fence. 

You  could  drive  your  car  to  Dover, 
England,  take  the  ferry  across  the 
channel,  and  tour  Europe.  When  Don 
and  his  wife  took  this  trip  we  put 
pieces  of  fish  in  his  hubcaps.  We  could 
hardly  wait  for  him  to  get  back  and  tell 
us  about  the  cats  in  France. 

There  were  12  kids  among  our 
families  at  the  manor.  One  Christmas 
Rocky  — the  bachelor  in  our  apartment 
complex  — showed  up  in  a moth-eaten 
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Santa  Claus  outfit.  It  must  have  been 
about  four-thirty  in  the  morning.  He 
woke  up  everybody  — and  gave  each 
kid  a drum. 

When  the  base  commander 
transferred  a large  group  of  us  saw  him 
off.  Clyde  was  famous  and  loved. 
Under  his  leadership,  indoor  plumbing 
was  introduced  at  Wethersfield.  As  he 
and  his  family  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  ready  to  enter  the  airplane,  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  was  given  to  his 
wife.  The  base  operations  officer  then 
handed  Clyde  a 3-foot-high  honey- 
bucket  lined  with  white  fur.  A picture 
of  that  touching  scene  made  almost 
every  newspaper  in  England. 

We  also  had  some  fun  at  the  club. 


My  boss  was  a hard-working 
cuss  who  taught  me  a lot  about 
attention  to  detail. 


On  a dare,  Captain  John  and  I 
scissored  a feather  off  a Robin  Hood 
hat  being  worn  by  the  wing 
commander's  wife. 

Half  a mustache  was  trimmed  from  a 
dozen  sleeping  British  pilots  at  one  of 
our  exchange  parties. 

The  biggest,  happiest  party 
happened  spontaneously  when  a 


lieutenant,  given  up  for  lost,  came 
strolling  into  the  club,  still  in  harness, 
with  billows  of  parachute  under  his 
arm.  He  was  dragging  along  the  farmer 
who  had  given  him  transportation.  If  I 
remember  right,  later  that  night  the 
farmer’s  horse  was  also  among  the 
club’s  merrymakers. 

We  left  England  in  1958,  sailing 
away  on  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  (MSTS)  Darby.  We  hit  a storm 
so  big  that  every  walkway  on  the  ship 
had  to  be  strung  with  ropes.  Anyone 
not  holding  on  to  the  ropes  fell  down.  I 
might  have  gotten  sick,  except  I met  a 
sergeant  who  had  smuggled  a bottle  of 
scotch  aboard.  Scotch  is  a marvelous 
seasick  remedy. 

After  being  away  for  three  years,  the 
first  sight  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  a 
moving  experience.  Your  mother  and  I 
got  teary-eyed  looking  at  the  gray  lady 
in  the  morning  sun. 

The  first  plaque  you  see  hanging  in 
my  den  is  from  the  20th  Fighter 
Bomber  Wing.  There  are  many  stories 
about  the  other  plaques,  but  maybe  the 
statute  of  limitations  hasn’t  run  out. 
Anyway,  you  ought  to  get  the  idea  that 
there  was  some  fun  involved  while 
wearing  that  blue  suit,  and  regulations 
weren’t  all  that  restrictive. 

In  the  years  when  you  first  were  on 
the  scene  I worked  in  the  casualty 


branch  at  the  Pentagon.  I was  a 
reporting  officer.  My  job  was  to  send 
telegrams  to  next  of  kin  when  there 


Half  a mustache  was  trimmed 
from  a dozen  sleeping  British 
pilots  at  one  of  our  exchange 
parties. 


was  a death  or  when  something  serious 
happened  to  an  Air  Force  member 
overseas. 

One  Sunday  morning  I sent  a 
telegram  to  the  parents  of  an  officer 
who  was  declared  missing  while  on  a 
flight  to  Europe.  Usually  these 
preliminary  notifications  didn't  contain 
a lot  of  information.  The  same 
afternoon  I got  a phone  call  from  the 
young  man's  mother.  She  had  received 
the  telegram  and  was  anxious  for 
further  news.  I told  her  that  one  of  the 
very  first  actions  taken  by  overseas 
installations  when  they  got  further 
information  was  to  notify  my  office.  I 
tried  to  assure  her  that  I would  pass 
the  information  just  as  soon  as  I got  it. 
Then  she  said  with  a genuine  sympathy 
that  almost  knocked  me  off  my  chair, 
“You  poor  boy.  What  a terrible  job  you 
must  have.’’ 

What  a wonderful  person.  Deep  in 
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grief  and  anxiety,  she  expressed 
compassion  for  me. 

That  one  turned  out  okay.  I got  a call 
later  from  Germany  and  immediately 
phoned  the  parents  to  tell  them  their 
son  was  alive  and  well.  The  next  day  I 
couldn't  remember  what  hysterically 
happy  things  we  might  have  said  to 
each  other.  Stuff  like  that  touches  the 
soul. 


What  a wonderful  person.  Deep 
in  grief  and  anxiety,  she 
expressed  compassion  for  me. 


You  were  only  two  when  the  family 
went  to  Hawaii.  A paradise.  Your 
mother  and  I have  a blood 
incompatability  and  Patty  was  to  be  our 
fourth  child.  There  were  severe 
problems  with  that  term  of  pregnancy. 

I don’t  believe  there  were  a dozen 
places  in  the  world  then  where  the 
right  combination  of  experts  and 
equipment  existed  to  allow  Patty  to  live. 
But  Tripler  Army  Hospital  was  one  of 
those  places. 

A hundred  people  at  Hickam  AFB 
volunteered  blood  for  the  complete 
transfusions  Patty  needed  during  the 
first  week  of  her  life.  I hadn’t  even  met 
most  of  those  people.  Your  mother  and 
I are  both  happy  I was  wearing  a blue 
suit  then. 

When  we  got  back  to  Virginia,  the 
Air  Force  sent  me  to  school  for  a year 
to  get  an  advanced  degree.  They  paid 
all  my  expenses  and  continued  my 
salary.  The  only  contact  with  the 
service  during  that  year  was  an 
occasional  post  card. 

I don’t  know  of  any  corporation  that 
would  do  a thing  like  that  and  in  quite 
that  style. 

While  I worked  for  the  Defense 
Communications  Agency,  my  boss  was 
a civilian.  He  was  a first-rate  citizen 
and  changed  any  warped  ideas  I might 
have  had  about  people  in  the  military 
who  don't  wear  a uniform.  This  agency 


had  members  from  all  the  uniformed 
services.  I worked  with  members  of  the 
Navy,  Army,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force, 
and  civilians.  I didn't  find  a lot  of 
difference  in  their  approach  to  life, 
conscientiousness,  or  ability.  A good 
experience.  A good  lesson. 

Sure,  I kept  thinking  Air  Force  was 
the  best  of  services.  I still  do.  I used  to 
complain  to  the  services  officer  (a 
civilian)  about  the  fact  that  all  the  walls 
in  the  agency  were  painted  green.  I 
accused  him  of  favoring  the  Army.  One 
morning  I walked  into  my  office  and 
found  the  entire  room  painted  Air  Force 
blue.  When  I wore  my  uniform,  I 
disappeared  like  the  invisible  man. 
After  a week  the  color  got  to  be  too 
much  and  we  went  back  to  pale  green. 

Son,  there  is  no  way  you  could  have 
forgotten  our  trip  to  the  Philippines. 
Shortly  after  the  orders  came,  I got  a 
phone  call  from  a sergeant  at  Bolling 
AFB.  Turned  out  I had  helped  him  with 
something  when  he  was  an  airman.  He 
advised  me  to  put  in  for  surface 
transportation.  I didn't  know  anyone 
was  still  traveling  by  ship. 

We  had  a 28-day  cruise  on  a luxury 
liner.  We  revisited  Hawaii,  saw  Tokyo, 
got  to  the  Japanese  World's  Fair,  rode 


A hundred  people  at  Hickam 
AFB  volunteered  blood  for  the 
complete  transfusions  Patty 
needed  during  the  first  week  of 
her  life. 


a roller  coaster  on  top  of  a mountain, 
shopped  in  Hong  Kong,  and  met  the 
vice  president  of  the  Philippines  on  the 
way  to  Manila.  Never  could  have  done 
it  without  the  blue  suit. 

In  the  Philippines  you  were  an 
imaginative  rascal  just  entering  your 
teens.  Remember  gathering  spent 
ordnance,  burying  it,  and  calling  out 
the  bomb  disposal  squad?  Those  mean 
old  security  police  knew  you  were  a 
wise  guy  and  somehow  neither  of  us 
got  in  trouble  over  your  pranks. 


I got  orders  to  Vietnam  while  we 
were  in  the  Philippines.  It  was  a lucky 
stroke  of  fortune  that  I had  to  attend  a 
briefing  in  the  states  and,  thus,  was 
able  to  accompany  the  family  back  to 
Virginia.  Surprising,  the  number  of 
people  in  similar  circumstances  who 
had  the  same  happy  coincidence. 

While  I was  in  Vietnam,  and  all  of 
you  were  in  Virginia,  it  was  comforting 
to  know  you  had  help  available. 
Medical  facilities,  legal  offices, 
personal  affairs  sections,  and  wives 
clubs  were  ready  to  assist  with 
anything  that  might  have  arisen. 


Remember  gathering  spent 
ordnance,  burying  it,  and  calling 
out  the  bomb  disposal  squad? 


Sure  there  were  “bad  guys’’  in  the 
Air  Force.  When  you  are  older  you  will 
understand  that  there  is  a percentage 
of  bad  guys  in  every  social  strata, 
every  profession,  everywhere.  No  way 
to  prove  it,  but  I'm  convinced  the 
percentage  of  bad  guys  in  the  Air  Force 
is  smaller.  Anyway,  I’ve  forgotten  most 
of  the  bad  guys,  and  the  memory  of  the 
others  is  fading  fast.  The  forgetting 
isn’t  senility.  There  were  just  so  many 
rich  and  rewarding  experiences,  so 
many  good  people  and  brave  people 
we’ve  met,  so  many  interesting  things 
we've  seen,  there  just  isn’t  room  to 
remember  everything. 

I wouldn’t  trade  my  blue  suit 
experience  for  anything.  If  I’m 
brainwashed,  I did  it  to  myself.  It  was 
kicks  all  the  way. 


Ed.  note:  This  article  is  reprinted 
from  the  October  1979  Airman 
magazine  with  permission  of  the  editor. 
Our  thanks  to  Colonel  Parker  for 
sharing  his  memories  with  us. 
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Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard  students  are  working  on  the  final  phase  of  the  basic  journalist  course. 


Wizards  who  tell  the  story 


Story  and  photos  by  Herbert  Thweatt 

Whether  good  news  or  bad,  young 
men  and  women  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  branches  of  the  military  service 
learn  the  proper  techniques  of 
presenting  the  story  — just  the  way  it 
is. 

Enterprising  students  rise  before 
sun-up  to  prepare  morning  radio  and 
television  shows,  while  a small  group 
from  the  same  school,  but  a different 
course,  hit  the  streets  for  photographs 
required  for  a mid-day  journalism 
class.  These  are  small  descriptions  of 
everyday  occurrences  at  the  Defense 
Information  School  (DINFOS),  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

“I  didn’t  think  the  course  would  be 
as  pressurized  or  as  hard  as  it  turned 
out  to  be,”  commented  Donna  Walters, 
a 23  year-old  seaman  recruit  from 
Easton,  Pa.  “It  takes  a lot  of  studying, 
a lot  of  work,  a lot  of  writing,  and  a lot 


of  taping.  The  school  and  training  isn't 
as  I had  expected  it  to  be.  It’s  a 
process  of  re-learning  and  learning 
how  to  write.  I thought  I knew  how, 
because  I had  one  year  of  english  in 
college,  and  I thought  I was  a very 
good  poet.” 

Seated  next  to  Walters  was  Seaman 
Greg  Turner,  a 20  year-old  veteran  of 
10  months  from  a town  he  lovingly 
called  Beach,  Va.  “In  Beach  the 
population  is  47,  two  general  stores 
and  a Baptist  church,”  he  joked. 

“This  is  my  second  time  at  DINFOS. 

I was  here  for  the  journalist  course  a 
few  months  back,  but  now  I am  here  to 
learn  and  to  study  broadcasting.” 

Walters  interjected,  “I  will  also  be 
here  for  the  broadcasting  course  and  I 
really  look  forward  to  it.  Both  the 
journalism  and  broadcasting  courses 
are  required  of  the  Navy  students 


Symbolic  of  the  world,  truth  and  the 
department  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  the  DINFOS  crest  is  one  of  a kind. 
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Sizing  a photograph  for  a photojournalism  class,  Pvt.  1 Hope  Leeman 
of  St.  Louis  nears  the  end  of  her  task. 


Air  Force  Staff  Sgt.  Willie  Norris  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  reads  wire  copy 
before  his  news  broadcast. 


because  the  job  on  a ship  could  call  for 
skills  in  electronic  and  the  print 
media.” 

Turner  continued,  “I’ve  had  the 
chance  to  work  in  my  job  for  a few 
months,  so  I know  the  situations  that 
will  be  thrown  at  the  new  people,  once 
they  reach  the  field.  Things  really 
never  work  out  the  way  they  do  in 
class.  Actual  work  is  totally  different. 
In  comparison,  the  school  is  like 
heaven,  and  actual  practice  challenging 
and  at  times  very  frightening.” 

DINFOS  is  a joint  service  school  with 
students  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard.  The 
service  members  must  work  and  live 
together  for  10  weeks  during  each 
individual  course.  The  end  result  of  the 
inter-service  living  experience  gives 
each  student  a basic  knowledge  of  the 
other  person’s  service. 


The  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  has  accredited 
DINFOS  as  a certificate  granting 
school.  This  means  that  students  can 
earn  college  credits  for  the  successful 
completion  of  courses  taken  there. 

The  print  journalism  course  is  worth 
17  semester  hours;  study  includes 
news,  feature,  and  broadcast  writing, 
plus  newspaper  design  and  layout,  and 
beginning  photojournalism. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
broadcasting  courses  are  worth  16 
hours  and  they  cover  the  basic 
concepts  of  radio  and  television 
operations.  The  course  stresses  the 
mechanical  essentials  of  studio 
operation,  proper  diction  and  voice 
techniques,  and  the  selection  of  news, 
sports,  features  and  music  to  ensure  a 
professional  product. 


If  selected,  Navy  personnel  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  an  additional  six 
weeks  in  the  Shipboard  Information 
Training  and  Entertainment  (SITE) 
course.  The  students  learn  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  a closed 
circuit  television  system. 

Persons  considering  the  occupation 
of  journalist  or  broadcaster  must  have  a 
high  school  education  of  a certificate  of 
equivalency.  Service  members  must 
also  have  specific  test  scores  required 
by  their  branch.  Several  services 
require  broadcasting  students  to  pass  a 
voice  audition.  Air  Force  students  must 
have  a minimum  typing  speed  of  35 
words  per  minute.  Others  must  be  able 
to  type  20  words  per  minute. 

“I  signed  up  for  electronics  when  I 
joined  the  Marines,”  commented  Pfc. 
Henri  Bradford,  a 22  year-old  from 
Lindon,  Ala.,  “Guess  I lucked  into  this 
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Getting  the  show  on  the  road  takes  time 
and  practice.  Specialist  Four  Joan  Horton, 
a native  of  Bronx,  N.Y.,  has  her  job  and 
classwork  well  in  hand. 


job... and  I plan  to  work  hard  to  keep 
it.  By  studying  at  DINFOS  I gain  more 
flexibility  in  my  career  specialty  area, 
and  I gain  a $1500  bonus  — you  can’t 
beat  that.” 

Pvt.  1 Susan  Fable  didn’t  have 
Bradford's  luck  when  she  signed  up. 
“When  I joined  the  Army,  this  was  the 
job  I wanted  and  I got  it.  The  work  is 
hard  but  it’s  all  worth  the  extra  effort 
— a person  can  really  see  his  or  her 
accomplishments  afterwards.” 

Fable,  a 19  year-old  from  Penn- 
sylvania, had  found  comfort  studying  in 
the  school's  college  campus  at- 
mosphere. “Pfc.  Bradford  and  I are 
working  on  a team  to  gather  material 
for  a newspaper  we  must  put  together 
for  the  “Quill  and  Scroll”  phase  of  the 
journalist  course.  This  means  that 
we’re  almost  done  and  that  we  will 
graduate  in  two  weeks.” 

After  graduation,  the  students 
prepare  for  assignments  around  the 
world.  Places  like  Italy,  Germany, 
England  and  Iceland  to  name  a few, 
could  be  the  beginning  of  a great 
adventure. 

It  takes  hard  work  and  a reasonable 
amount  of  cunning  to  complete  the 
DINFOS  courses.  Students  who 
graduate  earn  the  mythological  title 
“DINFOS  KILLER”  and  are  proud  to  be 
recognized  as  such  by  their  peers. 

Military  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations,  shipboard  broadcast 
crews  and  field  units  stand  in  line  and 
would  trade  their  eye  teeth  for  trained 
“DINFOS  KILLERS.”  The  graduates 
meet  very  demanding  challenges  that 
can  only  be  conquered  by  serving  in 
the  field  and  telling  the  story  just  the 
way  it  is. 
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A job  well  done  begins  with  good  study  habits.  Pfc.  Henri  Bradford  and  Pvt.  1 Susan  Fable  make  ready  for  the  next  Quill  and  Scroll  class. 


Private  First  Class  Christine  Hawthorne  of  Jacksonville,  N.C.,  discusses  a class  project  with  photojournalism  instructor  Sgt.  Cynthia  Small . 


Gitmo 

Serving  on  communist  soil 
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A U.S.  Marine  at  an  observation  tower  at  Gitmo,  telephones  a routine  report  about  conditions  along  his  section  of  the  17.4  mile  fence  that 
separates  the  base  from  communist  Cuba. 


Behind  the  headlines,  life  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  goes  on. 

Affectionately  know  as  “Gitmo”  to 
its  inhabitants,  this  “island  within  an 
island”  is  a home  away  from  home  for 
nearly  7,000  sailors,  Marines,  civilian 
employees  and  their  family  members. 

On  “Gitmo,”  they  work,  play,  shop, 
sleep  --  in  short,  they  do  most  of  the 
same  things  that  Americans  in  com- 
munities of  similar  size  in  the  United 
States  are  doing,  with  one  fantastic 
exception. 

They  live  behind  17  miles  of  high 
fence,  guard  towers  and  the  largest 
active  land  minefield  in  the  free  world. 


Cuban  “commuters"  go  out  through  a gate 
in  the  perimeter  fence  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Base,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Of  several 
hundred  Cubans  who  worked  at  the  base 
before  the  Castro  regime  came  to  power, 
about  125  continue  to  come  onto  the  base 
daily,  work  at  their  jobs  and  go  home  each 
night.  However,  if  a commuter  quits  or 
retires,  he  is  not  replaced. 


On  the  other  side  is  communist  Cuba 
with  its  own  guard  towers  and  military 
forces. 

Tasked  with  security  responsibilities 
of  the  base  is  a contingent  of  Marines 
at  the  Marine  Barracks.  Along  with  the 
rifle  security  company  that  guards  the 
perimeter  24  hours  a day  is  a com- 
posite infantry  platoon  made  up  of 
supply,  postal  and  other  administrative 
and  support  personnel.  These  Marines 
are  always  prepared  to  trade  their 
pens,  spatulas  and  stamps  for  M-16 
rifles.  Once  a month,  they  form  as  a 
unit  to  practice  infantry  tactics  and  to 
use  firearms  ranging  from  pistols  to 
anti-tank  weapons. 

Staff  Sgt.  Sam  German,  an  18-year 
veteran  and  supervisor  of  the  post 
office,  is  the  platoon  sergeant  for  this 
composite  platoon.  “The  troops  enjoy 
the  break  from  their  regular  duties, 
plus,  the  cross-training  builds  con- 
fidence,” he  explains. 

According  to  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Kenneth  Lasnier,  the  platoon's 


commander,  its  function  is  an 
important  one.  “The  mission  of  the 
platoon  is  to  mobilize  and  attach  itself 
to  the  rifle  security  company  as  a fifth 
platoon  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  the 
base,”  he  stated. 

“Gitmo,”  the  only  U.S.  military 
installation  on  communist  soil,  was  first 
established  as  a coaling  station.  The 
United  States  leased  the  site  from  Cuba 
in  1903  to  resupply  and  service  the 
ships  plying  the  trade  routes  between 
the  United  States,  the  Caribbean  area 
and  South  America.  In  1934,  the  treaty 
was  renegotiated,  giving  the  U.S.  a 
perpetual  lease  that  can  only  be  voided 
by  abandoning  the  area  or  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  U.S.  and 
Cuban  governments. 

With  major  changes  in  naval 
operations  over  the  decades,  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  has  also  changed. 
Covering  only  45  square  miles  of  which 
14  are  water,  the  base  is  headquarters 
for  a massive  training  program  to  hone 
the  skills  of  the  crews  of  Atlantic  Fleet 
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ships. 

Subsequent  to  completion  of  ex- 
tended overseas  deployments,  large 
portions  of  a ship’s  crew  are  rotated  to 
other  duties  - mainly,  shore  duty. 
These  crewmembers  are  replaced  by 
men  who  may  be  serving  aboard  ship 
for  the  first  time  or  experienced  sailors 


who  may  have  never  served  on  this 
type  ship  before.  Thus,  nearly  80  ships 
a year  complete  a rugged  five-week 
program  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
Navy  Fleet  Training  Group  instructors 
from  Guantanamo  Bay.  Crewmembers 
train  in  such  shipboard  functions  as 
navigation,  gunnery,  damage  control 


and  general  seamanship.  In  addition, 
aircraft  carrier  crews  are  drilled  in 
aircraft  launch  and  recovery 
procedures  under  day  and  night 
conditions,  flight  deck  safety  and 
aircraft  munitions  handling. 

Such  training  was  deemed  in- 
valuable when  a major  amphibious 


A Navy  operations  specialist  marks  the 
position  of  an  aircraft  at  the  Antiair 
Warfare  Center  at  Gitmo.  During  refresher 
training,  aircraft  carrier  crews  practice 
aircraft  launch  and  recovery  procedures 
under  day  and  night  conditions,  keeping 
Gitmo  flight  personnel  busy. 
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A Marine  Corps  M60  tank  comes  ashore  at  Gitmo  during  a field  training  exercise.  Recently,  a landing  force  of  more  than  2,000  Marines  was 
ordered  there  for  a reinforcement  exercise  by  the  President. 


landing  was  held  in  “Gitmo”  during 
October  and  November  1979.  A landing 
force  of  more  than  2,000  Marines  was 
ordered  there  for  a reinforcement 
exercise  by  President  Carter.  The 
training  landing  was  intended  to 
demonstrate  U.S.  capability  and 
determination  to  defend  the  base. 

For  Marines  stationed  at  “Gitmo,” 
displaying  their  talents  and  abilities  to 
defend  the  base  is  an  everyday  oc- 
currence. Being  proficient  in  two  jobs 
is  also  important  to  Pfc.  Gregory  Stival 
of  Bethlehem,  Pa.  As  an  ad- 
ministrative clerk,  he  has  received  only 
limited  infantry  training,  but  will 
function  as  an  automatic  rifleman  in  the 


composite  platoon,  should  they  be 
required  to  augment  the  regular  in- 
fantry company  in  an  emergency 
situation.  Fie  feels  his  is  one  of  the  best 
units  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

“Most  of  the  people  don’t  go 
through  infantry  school,”  he  stated. 
“They  get  their  first  experience  here. 
We  train  hard  and  if  we  get  into  any 
conflict,  we’ll  be  able  to  perform  as 
well  as  the  regular  platoons.” 

Ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
comrades  on  the  fence,  these  Marines 
function  as  the  backbone  of  the  Marine 
Barracks.  Trained  as  support  per- 
sonnel, they  are  also  schooled  in 
infantry  tactics.  These  leathernecks 


exemplify  the  adage  that  all  Marines  are 
combat  ready. 

Hard  training  is  routine  for  the 
military  at  “Gitmo,”  and  though  the 
base  may  not  offer  the  various  luxuries 
of  life  in  the  United  States,  those 
stationed  there  are  not  in  total  isolation. 

Since  the  early  60’s  when  the  U.S. 
government  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Castro  regime,  the 
base  has  been  generally  self-sufficient. 
A seawater  conversion  plant,  capable 
of  producing  three  million  gallons  of 
fresh  water  daily,  also  provides  25,000 
kilowatts  of  electrical  power. 

The  base  has  a modern,  fully 
equipped  hospital,  dental  services, 
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primary  and  secondary  schools,  a color 
television  station,  AM  and  FM  radio 
stations,  a bowling  center  and  several 
free  movies  daily.  Additionally, 
restaurants,  a commissary  (super- 
market) and  two  base  exchanges 
(department  stores)  are  provided  for 
the  physical  and  psychological  well 
being  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
supply  the  physical  needs  of  the 
community. 

For  the  more  active  individuals, 
there  is  year-round  swimming,  fishing, 
horseback  riding,  tennis,  golf  and  team 
sports.  Rest  and  recreation  flights  are 
available  to  base  residents  who  might 
like  to  spend  a weekend  in  Jamaica, 


Puerto  Rico  or  Haiti.  Passengers  are 
charged  a nominal  fee  for  these  flights 
to  cover  fuel  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses for  the  aircraft. 

Because  of  the  climate,  Gitmo  is 
ideally  suited  to  the  training  needs  of 
Atlantic  Fleet  shipboard  personnel  and 
Marines.  Thus,  "Gitmo”  and  our 
continued  presence  there  fulfills  a vital 
role  in  the  national  defense  and 
security  of  our  country.  Additionally, 
the  fine  recreation  facilities  and  relaxed 
working  and  living  conditions  offer  the 
military  and  civilian  personnel  and  their 
family  members  assigned  to  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba  an  enjoyable, 
rewarding  and  fulfilling  tour  of  duty. 


Ed.  note:  Our  thanks  to  J01  John 
Bacheller  and  J01  Mike  McCabe,  Navy 
Public  Affairs  Center,  Naval  Station, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Sgt.  Charlie  Lakins 
and  JOSN  Julie  McLaughlin,  Fleet 
Hometown  News  Center,  Norfolk,  Va., 
for  providing  the  research,  photos  and 
articles  from  which  this  story  was 
compiled.  Official  U.S.  Navy  photos. 


This  massive  seawater  desalinization  plant  at  Gitmo  provides  3 million  gallons  of  fresh  water  daily  to  personnel  at  Gitmo,  while  also  providing 
25,000  kilowatts  of  electricity. 
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A couple  prepares  for  a day  of  sailing  while 
serving  at  Gitmo.  Due  to  the  Caribbean 
climate,  year-round  water  sports  are 
abundant. 


Navy  A-4  “Skyhawk"  aircraft  sit  on  the 
runway  at  Gitmo.  The  planes  are  part  of  a 
composite  squadron  with  the  dual  mission 
of  shipboard  training  support  and  close  air 
support  of  Marines  in  defense  of  the  base 
in  case  of  attack. 


PROFILE  staff  dedicates  this  issue  to  Aaron  M.  Williams  who  has  been 
senior  editor  of  the  magazine  since  June  1977. 

“Will’’  retired  as  an  Air  Force  master  sergeant  the  first  of  March  with  26 
total  years  of  service  in  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps.  He  plans  to  make 
his  home  in  Rockville,  Md. 

Staff  members  will  long  remember  his  dedication  to  excellence  and 
thoroughness  which  has  enabled  the  magazine  to  make  visible  progress. 
His  constant  striving  for  a superior  magazine  spurred  his  associates  to 
surpass  accepted  standards  for  excellence  in  a publication. 

Best  of  luck  to  you,  Will. 
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